CHAPTER VI
CHAUCER'S DESCRIPTIVE POWER

FROM the earliest days of pre-Conquest
literature, English poetry has always shown
a strong feeling for nature. Nature, in those
early days, has something wild and terrible
abput her; great forests, haunted by savage
beasts and more savage men, stretch over the
land; the sea-birds utter their plaintive cries
as they hover above the desolate salt-marshes;
ice-cold waves break on the iron-bound coast
Yet the sons of the sea-kings feel the call of
the sea in their blood. They know the danger
and the savagery of nature, but something
in them responds to her relentless force, and
the spell of the sea holds them. They may
picture Heaven as a place where there is
neither hail nor frost, and look forward to
still waters and green pastures hereafter, but
on earth the welter of the waves, and the
strange calm of the rime-bound trees, draw
them in spite of themselves. In the charms
and riddles a gentler note is sometimes sounded
as the poet watches a cloud of gnats u flpat
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